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SINK OR SWIM 
HE Indians are said to have had an effective, if strenuous, 


, method of teaching their male progeny to take care of them- 
selves in the water. The elders, according to the story, wasted no 
_ time in coaxing or preliminary training, but tossed the youthful 
_ brave far out into the flood. If he did not swim, he must sink. 
' The consequence was that, after getting his mouth and eyes full of 
_ water and gulping spasmodically a few times, he struck out for 
_ the shore. 
It is human nature to develop power to do things we have to do. 
— This principle is useful to remember when we are trying to 
_ write. Now and then a plot bursts into full bloom in the mind of 
1.00" the fiction-writer ; but unfortunately, most of us can’t afford to wait 
29 for these gifts from the ether. We must “go after inspiration with 
150 a club,” as Jack London expressed it. Lacking a story plot, we 
must evolve one out of such material as comes to hand—must evolve 
- even the material, if necessary. 
a There are many methods of doing this. One of them we may 
_ call the “sink-or-swim” method, because of its close analogy to the 
2 primitive way of giving the young brave confidence in the water. 
ner- It consists in taking an interesting character or set of characters 
_ and plunging them into a promising situation—in beginning a story 
_ before we have one to begin. The writer who employs this method 
' may no more have an idea how the tale is going to come out than 
_ the Indian boy can know how he is going to navigate the water; but 
fare instinctively he strikes out toward the climactic shore. If he is 
successful, he has evolved a story. 


~ 


i A pretty big “if.” Nevertheless, for the writer of experience, 
it may prove an effective method of working. 

~~ I limit this probability to “the writer of experience” because 


the plan is not to be recommended for the ordinary novice. He may 
strike out in perfect confidence but what he produces is unlikely to 
make a story, because the inexperienced writer has not a sufficiently’ 
_ clear idea of story structure for molding his material into the 


_ Entered as second-class matter April 21, 1916, at the post office at Denver, Colo. 
Single copies 5 cents. Turton subscriptions 75 cents; 3 years $1.50. 
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proper form. The practised writer instinctively or by design follows 


a trend that will introduce suspense, action, logical sequence, sur- had 
prise, and a climax into the developed tale. If he finds himseli— 
unable to attain these things, he comes to a standstill, perhaps; but 7 h 
at least he rejects the innumerable ideas that occur to him which | i 
lack the requirements. The novice would be more than likely to) the | 
accept the first suggestions that come to mind—usually commonplace. | nce 

4 

a 


Another advantage in this method for the experienced writer is | 
that it gives him freshness of material. Loss of interest in a theine, 
often results from pianning it out too carefully in detail. A com- your 
plaint frequently heard is this: “I have a good story piot in mind, mon 
but I have mulied over the idea so much that it has come to be all Why 
cut and dried to me—I've lost interest in it.” ly re 

Starting with a piquant opening situation and letting the story 
take its course—within certain limits—has all the zest, from a 
Writer's viewpoint, of exploring a new country, of making new 
acquaintances, or of reading a story by some other author. The zest | 
is likely to be reflected in a more spontaneous narrative than would simil 
have resulted from following a prescribed and familiar outline. | that 

To be sure, the plan also has its drawbacks. The writer who 
follows it will stumble along many a blind trail, will run against many 
a stone wall. When he plunges into an opening situation, it is : 
largely a gamble whether he has chosen a ‘‘winner” or a “‘flivver.” 
But with experience he will learn to avoid unpromising leads. If 
the story does not begin to take form—to show indications of work- 
ing toward a dimly perceived but real climax—quite soon after the ) 
start, it is not likely to materialize into a successful yarn. 

The author's attitude toward his story, however, will usually 
approximate more closely the attitude of his prospective readers 
when he follows this plan than in any other method of writing, 
because he is as much in doubt as to the outcome as they are likely ( 
to be. The characters are new and full of surprises for him. 

Let us, by way of illustration, work out a story plot by the ' 
“sink-or-swim’” method. 

The author is sitting at his desk trying to evolve an idea for a 
piece of fiction. The harder he thinks, the more amazed he becomes * 
at his own dearth of ideas. “What I need,” he reflects, “is a thought- 
stimulator of some sort—a mental challenge.” 


He proceeds to go after it. Lacking the plot for a story, he pre- “ 
tends that he has one, and starts in writing it. Since he doesn’t know vd : 
what the story is about, any good starting-place will answer. Asa bri 


setting for his opening incident, perhaps a country road appeals to 
him. He may begin to describe it, or he may feel the necessity of 
putting somebody on the road. A young man in a handsome new Und 
roadster will be interesting—say an athletic, well-groomed young | acci 
man, he n 
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OWS” This selection, in a sense, casts the die for the story. If a tramp 
ot had been chosen, an entirely different story would have resulted. 
ve ; Now, in order to hold his reader’s attention—as well as his own 
hich ~the author must cause this young man to do something, or to be 
_, the object of some action. Action that is unusual and curiosity- 
vy to) . 
lace, arousing would be preferred—action that will provoke the reader's 
oy jg question, “Why ?” and cause him to read further. 
eine Several suggestions present themselves, and are rejected. The 
om- young man might have a punctured tire, but that, of itself, is com- 
ind, monplace. He might be assailed by a highwayman, but that is old. 
- all Why not let him do something utterly inexplicable—like deliberate- 
_ ly running his car into a tree or a gatepost? 
my This arouses interest—stimulates the author to think. He finds 
n a himself asking, “Why should a young man do such a thing?” 
zest It is natural to suppose that the reader's curiosity would be 
suld. similarly aroused. On this assumption, a story beginning is evolved 
that reads about as follows: 
who A high-powered roadster drew up at twilight before the sub- 
any stantial stone gateway of the Templeton estates. Its driver 
. 4 showed no disposition to enter the grounds, although the iron 
sd gate was swung back on its hinges as if inviting the traveler to 
er. leave the highway and enter the cool, shaded drive within. A 
If rank growth of trees almost hid from view the house to which 
yrk- the drive formed an approach, but a glimpse of tiled chimney- 
the tops and a gabled rocf conveyed the impression of age and sub- 
stantialness in the structure. 
The man who drove the car was strongly built, with the sug- 
ally gestion of an athlete in the poise of his shoulders. Leaning 
lers back, he studied the prospect before him with languid apprecia- 
tion. 
ng, After a few moments, the silence was broken by the sound 
cely of a motor getting under way. Instantly alert, the man in the 
roadster bent forward attentively. The sound came from the 
the direction of the tiled mansion within the grounds, 
With calculating eye, the driver of the roadster measured the 
distance between his car and the gateway. Thea, giving the 
or a engine all the power it could command, he drove straight at the 
mes * farthermost stone pillar. 
: The author, with this introduction, has thrown himself into the 
ore- ' flood. It is a case of either swim to a strong climax or fail, so 
row. #4 as this particular story is concerned. He hasn't any more idea 
‘sq. Why the young man ran into the post than his reader will have— 
; tg but he immediately begins to think of possible reasons. 
r of Why should a young man purposely run his car into a gatepost ? 
1ew Undoubtedly, because he wants it to appear that he has met with an 
ung ._ accident. Again, why should he desire this? Perhaps in order that 


he may be carried into the house. A few more paragraphs are added: 
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As the crash came, the right fender of the car crumpled like 
a piece of cardboard. The last gasp of the engine was ac- 
companied by the shattering of lamps and windshield. 

When the headlights of the approaching machine illuminated 
the scene, they revealed the man lying face downward a few 
feet beyond the wreck. One arm was doubled under him, and 
his head was jammed against a boulder beside the roadway. 


The plot thickens! The author has introduced on the scene new 
characters who evidently are in some way essential to the hero’s 


deep-laid scheme. It is the author’s task now to decide who and | 


what they shall be, and why the young man wanted to get into the 
house. 


His object might be burglary. It might be that he wishes to 
view some treasure that is guarded within the walls of the home. It 
might be many things. One appealing suggestion is that he wants 
to get in because he is in love with a girl who lives there. Perhaps 
he has quarreled with her and, in response to her “I never want to 
see you again,” has told her, heatedly, “And if I’m in my right 
senses, I’ll try never to let you.” 

Suppose a young man had made such an assertion. He would 
be likely, on repenting it, to seek some method of putting himself in 
the girl’s way as if by accident, would he not? 


But being carried into her home will not get him very far, in 
the face of such a vow. His pride won’t consider relenting toward 
her merely because a supposed accident has dropped him at her 
doorstep. He might carry the matter still further by feigning 
amnesia. Pretending that he does not know the girl, he can begin 
wooing her again, unhampered by the former vow, which he has 
supposedly forgotten. 

According to the author’s pleasure, the fact that the young man 
is only feigning amnesia could either be disclosed or withheld until 
the climax. 

Should the latter part of the story, as the author approaches it, 
seem too tame, some new complication could be devised out of thin 
air, in the same way that the introduction was found. For example, 
suppose that a highway robbery took place on the night when the 
young man chose his novel method of obtaining entrance to the | 
house. Suppose that the robbers, being sorely pressed by officers of — 
the law, hid their loot in the automobile which the young man had_ 
wrecked by the gatepost. And then suppose that detectives diss | 
covered it there. 

The predicament of the hero can be imagined. He has com- 
mitted himself to a pretense of having forgotten who he is. He has 
destroyed everything that could lead to a discovery of his identity. 
And now, under suspicion of having committed the robbery, he is in 
no position to prove that he did not do it. Detectives, watching him | 
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_ closely, may discover him in some act which proves that he is only 


feigning loss of memory—which will make matters look all the 
worse for him. 
Surely an exciting climax can be evolved from this material. 


The girl, very likely, would remain adamant against his new 


_ in the matter of unity and quick achievement of effects, it is the safest 


advances, until his arrest for the robbery. Then she could come to 
the rescue, prove his innocence, forgive him—and perhaps surprise 


the reader by admitting that she knew from the first that her lover 


_was feigning. 


Thus we evolve a plot that could be worked out into a very fair 
story of its type—all because we plunged boldly into a stimulating 
situation. 

The plan need not necessarily be confined to beginning a story. 
Sometimes it may prove a help in rescuing a dull story from the 


_ gloomy fate that befalls dull stories. Dullness usually results from 


the obvious. When events begin to transpire just about as the 
reader anticipates, he commences to yawn and think about going 
to bed. 

Analyze your story; find where these commonplace develop- 


ments begin; then liven up matters by introducing at those points 


features that are utterly unexpected—features that you, the author, 
cannot at first explain. Work out logical explanations for this 
interpolated material, and you may redeem the tale. Probably, in 
the process, you will have found it necessary to discard the original 
ending. 

The process followed is largely one of selection and rejection. 


_A development that stimulates the imagination, that brings a gasp 


or a chuckle to the author’s throat, when it occurs to him, that 
involves something unexpected yet capable of logical explanation, is 


likely to prove effective in the completed version. As the story 


evolves, preliminary incidents may have to be discarded. New fea- 
tures may require insertion in the part of the narrative already 
written. The main thing is to get a start—to evolve a stimulating 
problem upon which to work. 

Once the start is obtained, the process of rolling up a completed 
story is much the same as that suggested in an earlier article, 


_ “‘Snowballing’ a Plot,” in which a different method of approach 


was suggested. 
The “sink-or-swim” method is especially suitable for employ- 


_ ment in writing tales of mystery and adventure, especially in novel- 
- ette or book length. In a long story, the author usually need not 


think about anything in the first half except tangling up the affairs 
of his characters—and he has plenty of space in which to work out 
the entanglements in the latter half. Because of the requirements 
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plan, particularly for a novice, to map out his plot for a short- 
story carefully in advance. 

If he employs the “sink-or-swim” method, the author can, as it 
were, give an order for the type of story he wishes to write—can 
strike the keynote in the opening sentence or paragraph. That key- 
note is likely to dominate the whole story. 

For example, if he desires to write a mystery story, he can 
immediately strike the mystery keynote by inventing some inexplic- 
able happening. If he desires to write a story of pathos, a pathetic 
opening scene will practically necessitate events of similar character 
throughout. If he desires to write an outdoor adventure story, he 
can immediately visualize for his opening paragraphs some appro- 
priate scene—such, say, as a mountain pass during a blizzard, with 
men struggling to force their way against the elements. 

Imagination and inventive faculty are, of course, essential for 
following this method. All that can be claimed for it is that it 
serves as a stimulus for these powers, W.E. H. 


Married writer living on forty wild, picturesque, remote acres in 
Northern California foothills would like companionship of writer and 
family. Have good proposition for the right people. Must enjoy simple 
life and rugged surroundings. No “longhairs,” please. Address Trail’s 
End. care The Student Writer. 


Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
achievements, methods? 


THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER, 
wned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan 
is auned, po the interests of Colorado writers. both professional 


50 cents the year, and amateur. 3600 Raleigh St., 
5 cents the copy DENVER, COLORADO 
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answe: 


A complete file of articles published in The Student-Writer con- 
teins a wealth of indispensable information for the literary worker that 
could not be duplicated in any other form. 


Bound volume sets for 1917, 1918, and 1919, each $2. 


The 1916 articles are contained in the book, 


Helps For Student- Writers 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS Price, $1.00 


BARGAIN OFFER 
Purchased individually, the bound volume sets of The Student- 
Writer for 1917, 1918 and 1919, at $2.00 each, would cost $$6.00; ‘Helps 
for Student- Writers,” $1.00; a year’s subscription to The Student- 
Writer, beginning with January, =. 50 cents; a copy of “The Handy 
Market List,’’ 25 cents—total $7.7 


Extraordinary bargain offer nae the three bound volumes (while 
they last), book, subscription and market list ........... rs 


SAVING—$2.75! 
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EDITORIAL SYMPOSIUM COMING 


N order to bring before readers of The Student-Writer in con- 

cise form important marketing information as well as_ the 
answers to a variety of questions regarding editorial policy that are 
continually being asked, The Student-Writer has sent out editorial 
“questionnaires” to a number of representative magazines. The 
answers have already begun to come in, and will, we believe, prove 
interesting reading when the symposium is published in the May 


issue. 
Following is an outline of the questions which editors are 


answering for Student-Writer readers: 


About how many manuscripts do you receive in a year? 

How many do you publish? 

For what proportion of these do you contract with estab- 
lished authors? 

About what proportion of unsolicited manuscripts sub- 
mitted to you are acceptable? 

Would a larger proportion be accepted if they were up to 
your standard? 

Does your staff read all the manuscripts submitted? 

Do you make a practice of writing personal letters to 
authors who seem to you worthy of encouragement? 

Does a personal letter from you usually mean that the 
author shows promise of reaching your standard? 

Do you find a wide difference between the work of estab- 
lished authors and the general run of unsolicited manuscripts? 

From the point of view of your magazine, what are the 
defects that mark the majority of manuscripts rejected by you? 

What are your requirements as to length? 

What (if any) type of work is there of which you never 
can get enough? 

Against what themes or types of work are you especially 
prejudiced? 


The low price of this indispensable guide makes {!t easy for those 
fod _ the early editions to discard them when later editions are 
ssued. 


NEW, REVISED EDITION JUST OFF THE PRESS 


a H AN DY M AR K ET LI ST 25 ra 


Listing conveniently more than 300 periodical markets for manuscripts, 
with addresses corrected to date of publication and bri 
indication of the type of material used by each. 


Given Free With 

1 year’s subscription (new or renewal) to The Student-Writer at. *, 50 
3 years’ subscription to The Student=Writer, Qt... 1.00 

Combination of 1 year’s subscription and copy of book, - 
Combination of 3 years’ subscription and copy of book, 1.75 
Combination of book, bound volumes of The Student Writer for 
1917, 1918 and 1919, and 1 year’s subscription, at........-...eeeeeees 5.0 
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A Nominal Investment in The Student-Writer’s Criticism 
Service May Easily Bridge the Gap Between 
Failure and Success for You 


SCRIPTS FOR CRITICISM. 


NOTE CAREFULLY NEW RATES WHEN SUBMITTING MANU. 


PROSE CRITICISM RATES 
For Each Manuscript of— 


3,000 words or less........ 3.00 
Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words............ 4.00 


(Thus 20,000 words will be $8.00; 50,000 words, $20.00, etc.) 

Discounts: Upon two manuscripts submitted or paid for at one 
time, 10 per cent; upon three, 15 per cent; upon four, 20 per cent; 
upon five or more, 25 per cent. 

(Thus a 3,000 word and a 4,000 word manuscript submitted sepa- 
rately would total $6.50; paid for together in advance they total $5.85.) 


VERSE CRITICISM RATES PROSE TYPING (with editing.) 
20 lines or less (without typing)...$1.00 | Per thousand words (carbon copy) 1.00 
Additional lines, each........ PROSE LITERARY REVISION. 


2 With typing, per thousand words.. 2.00 
Without typing, per thousand wds. 1.50 


Per line, 1 cent, Minimum........ .25 | Tong manuscripts subject to estimate. 


All Fees Payable In Advance. 
Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticism. 
No rasponsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. 


REVISION OF PROSE AND VERSE, in The Student-Writer workshop, is 


in charge of Mr. John H. Clifford, whose long experience as a reviser, compiler, — 
and editor with leading New York publishing houses is placed at the gre 


of writers who desire to attain toward distinctive hiterary standards. 
tuitive and scholarly help is particularly recommended for verse writers. 


The Supervision Story-Writing Course 


For those who desire to make progress in literary work, the Super- 
vision Story-Writing course is especially recommended, because it 
enables us to give students thorough help and to work with them 
from foundation to completed structure. 

At least aj full year’s instruction is guaranteed. 

The fee for the full course is $100. This may be paid at the rate 
of $10.00 a month for ten months, or $25.00 at the beginning of each 
quarter. If paid in advance, the fee is discounted to $80.00. 

Students who discontinue payments before completing the course 
are given instruction to the full value of whatever sum has been paid. 

It is not necessary that the work be completed within a year’s 
time, or any specified period, though we have found that students 
who work regularly and uninterruptedly make best progress. The 
course’is adapted to the individual needs of the student. Naturally a 
beginner will require assignments, assistance, and suggestions differ- 
ing from those needed by the writer of experience. 


Write for details. 


1835 CHAMPA STREET. DENVER, COLORADO. 


The Student-Writer Workshop, 
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